CHAPTER TWELVE
THREE KINGDOMS 1633-35
GEOGRAPHY plays cruel jokes on mankind, and perhaps its cruellest was to place the English and Irish on adjacent islands. It may have been necessary for us to conquer Ireland; it has been easy to achieve a partial conquest; sometimes, with greater effort, we have made it complete. Before the resultant hatreds can die away, we are confronted with the insoluble problem of governing a people whose idea of government, whose sense of right and wrong, differs radically from our own. Assuming our own standards to be superior, we have generally attempted to enforce them. We have recently abandoned the attempt after seeing the situation go from farce to the deepest tragedy. The seventeenth century refused to make such a surrender, though its task was harder. Tudor conquest and repression had been unscrupulous and unspeakably savage, leaving terrible legacies of hatred. Psychological. divergences were more pronounced, and the colour of contemporary poEtics made religious difference more mischievous. The conquerors, assuming that they represented a higher civilization, thought that they had nothing to learn from Ireland. The best of them could see no way to help her but by forcing her to become English. The worse were making this doubtful task an impossible one by demonstrating-how greedy, how unscrupulous, and how surprisingly cruel an Englishman can be. The jest was at its grimmest
The official remedy for Ireland's woes was " plantation," the destruction of tribal ownership, the substitution 172